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DRIFTING ASHORE. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Hassatt had left me his telescope. I could see the 
people on board the wreck stretching out their hands 
towards the boat as she left the shore on her errand of 
mercy. Mason every now and then asked for the glass 
and looked towards the wreck. He scemed more and 
More convinced that the lady on board was his wife. 
Yet could he do nothing? Yes, he could. Though he 
could not exert his body I saw that he was doing all 
that man in his utmost extremity can do. His lips 
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were moving, his head was bent forward, Kx eyes 
glancing at times at the boat and the ship, his hands 
were clasped tightly in prayer, forgetful of the crowds 
surrounding him. The boat, impelled by lusty strokes, 
darted on. She reached the wreck. The lady was 
lifted in. No one seemed inclined to follow. The 
danger was fearful. Not before, since she struck, 
had ‘one of the huge rollers failed at much shorter 
intervals to dash over and over the ship. Should one 
of them overtake the boat her fate would be sealed. On 
came the boat towards the beach. A number of seamen 
rushed down into the surf to receive her and haul her 
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up as soon as she should touch the sand. The excite- 
ment among the crowd was tremendous. Far off I saw 
one of these huge billows rushing onwards. Ifit broke 
before the boat could reach the beach it would overwhelm 
her. The least excited of the crowd, to all appearance, 
was my friend Captain Mason, He advanced slowly 
towards the spot which it seemed probable the boat 
would reach, then he stopped for a moment. On she 
came, her keel grated on the sand, sturdy shoulders 
bore her along upwards, and ere the coming roller burst 
she was safe beyond its reach. The lady lay. almost 
overcome in the stern sheets. Mason uttered his wife’s 
name, she looked up, and in another moment she was 
placed in his arms. A communication was afterwards 
established between the wreck and the shore, and most of 
the crew landed before the gale again came down with 
redoubled fury. By the morning scarce a véstige of 
the ship remained. I had the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Mason completely recovered two days afterwards, 
and thankful for her providential escape. 

My brother William got leave of absence for three or 
four days, and he was anxious to spend the time in a 
cruise along the coast, and to get me to accompany him. 
I had wound up my mercantile business at the place, 
but as the Barbara would be detained a few days longer 
to complete her repairs, in a weak moment I consented 
to his proposal, as if we had not enough knocking about 
on salt water in the pursuit of our professional duties. 
It is difficult to put old heads on young shoulders. We 
did not remember that it was still the stormy season, 
and that the natives might not be so inclined to be civil 
to us, their late conquerors, coming in a half-decked boat 
with fowling-pieces, as they would had we appeared 
under the protection of the frigate’s guns. 

We agreed that it would be as well to have com- 
panions. I asked O’Carroll, who was very ready to 
come, and William brought a friend, whom he introduced 

s “My messmate, Toby Trundle.” His name was a 
curious one—at first I did not suppose that it was any- 
thing but a nickname—and he himself was one of the 
oddest little fellows I ever met. From the first glance I 
had of him, I fancied that he was rather ayoungcompanion 
for my brother, but a second look showed me that he was 
fully his age. We had hired a craft, a schooner-rigged, 
half-decked boat, about fiye-and-twenty feet long, with a 
well aft in which we could sit comfortably enough. 
She was not a bad boat for smooth water, but if caught 
in a heavy sea, very likely to drown all on board. 

Our crew consisted of a Frenchman, Paul Jacotot, the 
owner of the Dore, as our craft was called, his son 
Auguste, a boy of thirteen, and Jack Nobs,a boy I brought 
from the Barbara. The Frenchman was to act as pilot 
and cook. The hoys were to scrape the potatoes—or 
rather prepare the yams, for we had none of the former 
root—and tend the head-sheets. A. boatswain’s mate, 
Sam Kelson, who had been in hospital, had been allowed 
to accompany the midshipmen before returning on board. 
The two midshipmen were to act as officers. O’Carroll, 
who they did not know was a sailor, and I, were to be 
passengers, and the rest of the party were rated as 
erew. We had laid in all sorts of provisions, an ample 
supply for the few days we were to be away. Port 
Louis, it must be remembered, is on the north side of 
the island, and we had agreed to make our cruise to the 
eastward, where there are some small islands—Gunners 
Coin and Flat Island. If the wind should prove 


favourable we hoped to circumnavigate the island. 
~ With a fair breeze off the land, and Le Pouce seen 
. Standing up astern beyond the town, we sailed out of 
. the harbour, the weather being as fine as heart could 
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desire. William and Toby Trundle took it by turns to 
steer, Jacotot pointing out the dangers to be ayoided, 
for we kept close in shore for the sake of the scenery. 
Toby Trundle sat perched up aft steering, with a cigar 
in his mouth, looking, in a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
a white jacket and trousers, contrasting with his sun- 
burnt complexion, more like a monkey than a midship- 
man. Jacotot, when not engaged in any culinary matter 
below, was jabbering away at a rapid rate to us, if we 
would listen; if not, he was addressing his son, whom 
he kept constantly on the move, now scolding, now 
praising with terms of tender endearment. The moment 
he had done one thing he called him to do another, and 
frequently two or three things at a time. Fortunately 
for Auguste, he was of an active, volatile disposition, or he 
would have had an uneasy life of it. 

We enjoyed ourselves, and lunched and dined with 
great contentment, voting Jacotot a first-rate chef, 
which he undoubtedly was. He was, however, a better 
cook than seaman we before long discovered. ‘The 
next prize we take I hope that we shall find some cooks 
on board; we must secure one for our mess,” observed 
Toby, helping himself to one of the dishes Jacotot had 
sent aft. I had not been long on board before I found 
out, what seemed to have escaped the midshipmen’s 
observation when they hired the boat, that the rigging 
was sadly rotten, and that she herself was in a somewhat 
leaky condition. They, however, only laughed at the 
leaking: “It will keep the boat sweet, and give Jack 
Nobs and Auguste something to do,” observed Master 
Trundle, cocking his eye at me. Notwithstanding this, 
we stood on, the breeze shifting conveniently in our 
favour till nightfall, when we put into a small harbour, 
the entrance to which our pilot fora wonder knew. The 
next day we continued our course, landing in a bay, 
up which we ran to have a look at the country, and to 
get some goat’s milk and fruit. We found a small farm, 
the only white people being an old-fashioned Frenchman, 
with a somewhat dingy wife, andtwo grown-up daughters. 
All the rest of the people were either brown Orientals or 
black Africans. The old Frenchman was very civil, 
merely ‘shrugged his shoulders when he saw our flag, and 
observed that it was the fortune of war, and that, as we 
were the most numerous, France had lost no honour, 
though she lost the dependency. He supplied us for a 
trifle with a bottle of goat’s milk, and as many melons, 
pines, and mangoes as we could manage to eat. He 
politely assisted in taking them down to the boat. As 
he did so he looked round the horizon seaward, and up 
at the sky. “Messieurs will do well to remain at 
anchor for afew hours longer,” he observed. ‘ We are 
going to have a change of weather. It may be slight, or 
it may be very great, and you will be more content on 
shore than at sea.” We thanked him for his advice, but 
the midshipmen, asserting that if we stopped they might 
not be able to rejoin their ship at the right time, it was 
disregarded. On standing out again, however, we saw 
that the hope of getting round the island was vain, and 
that our surest course would be to return by the way 
we had come. The weather soon changed; ugly black 
clouds collected and came sweeping up from the west 
and south, though as yet but little wind filled our 
sails. 

“Tam afraid that we are going to have a storm,” | 
observed. 

“Oh, no fear; I don’t think that there will be any- 
thing in it,” answered Toby Trundle. 

“T think that there'll be a great deal in it, and I 
would advise you gentlemen to “make the best of your 
way back to the bay we have just left,” said O’Carroll. 
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The midshipmen looked at him as much as to say, 
What do you know about the matter? Jacotot was too 
busy cooking an omelette to attend to the weather, or 
he should have warned us. The question was settled 
by a sudden gust which came off the land, and laid the 
boat on her beam-ends. I thought we were going to 
capsize, and so we should, but crack away went both 
our masts, and the boat righted, one-third full of water. 
We all looked at each other for a moment aghast. It 
was a mercy that no one was washed overboard. A 
second and stronger gust followed the first, and on drove 
the boat helplessly before it. ‘You'll pump and bale out 
the water, and get on board the wreck of the masts,” 
said O’Carroll, quietly. We followed his advice, as best 
we could. Jacotot, who was attending to his little 
cooking-stove below, when the squall struck us, popped 
up his head with his white nightcap on, his countenance 
so ludicrously expressive of dismay that, in spite of the 
danger we were in, Trundle burst into a fit of laughter. 
The Frenchman had not time to get out before the 
vessel righted. He now emerged completely, and fran- 
tically seizing his cap, tore it off his head, and threw it 
into the boiling water. He then joined in hauling on 
board the wreck of the rigging. ‘“ If we are to save our 
lives, we must forthwith rig a jurymast, so as to keep 
the boat before the gale,’ observed O’Carroll. With 
the aid of a wood-axe we knocked out the stump of the 
foremast, and, making a fresh heel to the broken spar, 
managed, in spite of the rolling of the boat, to slip it 
into its place. This was done not a moment too soon: 
the wind increased so rapidly, and blew with such fear- 
ful violence, that we should have been unable to accom- 
plish the task, though as yet there was not much sea. 
O’Carroll showed that he was a man for an emergency. 
“This will be more than a gale,” he observed; “ it 
will be a regular hurricane—we may expect that; but 
still, if we manage properly, we may save our lives.” 
Close-reefing the foresail, we got it ready to hoist as a 
square sail; the rest of the spars we lashed fore and aft 
on either side, while we cut up the mainsail and raised the 
gunwale a foot or more all round to help keep out the 
water. Wealso, as faras we could, covered in the after- 
part of the little craft. While we were thus engaged, the 
boys were pumping and baling. This task was scarcely 
accomplished before the wind had blown us helplessly 
so far off the land that we became exposed to the full 
violence of the sea, which had rapidly risen. The water 
was leaping on every side tumultuously—the foam flying 
in thick masses off it—each sea, as it rose high above 
our heads, threatening to overwhelm us. 

We gazed wistfully at the land which we had so 
unwisely left, but we had no power of returning there. 
Our only prospect of passing amidst the heavy seas now 
rolling around us, was to hoist our sail and scud before 
the wind wherever it might drive us. O’Carroll now 
took the helm. ‘I have had more experience in these 
seas than you, young gentlemen, and the slightest want 
of care may send such a craft as this to the bottom,” 
he observed. ‘Without a word, they set to work to 
pump and bale. Even Trundle grew serious. Jacotot 
every now and then stopped pumping or baling, or 
whatever he was about, and pulled his hair, and 
made a hideous face, scolded Auguste, telling him to de- 
pechez vites, and then set to work himself harder than 
ever. The English seaman worked away without say- 
ing a word beyond what was absolutely necessary. Jack 

obs behaved very well, but cried in sympathy when 
Auguste was scolded. ‘The latter always blubbered on 
till his father ceased speaking. I could not help re- 
marking what I have described, notwithstanding the 
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fearful danger we were running. The sky was of 
an almost inky hue, while the sea was of the colour of 
lead frosted over with the driving spray torn off from the 
summits of the tossing seas by the fury of the wind. 
Our stump of a mast, as well as our sail, had been well 
secured, though I dreaded every instant to see the ring- 
bolts, to which the ropes had been made fast, dragged 
out of the sides, and the rotten boat torn to pieces. 
Thus on we flew right into the Indian Ocean, though 
in what direction we could only guess, for our compass, 
like everything helonging to the craft, was defective. 
Intending only to make a coasting trip, we had no chart, 
except one of the island from which we were now being 
driven rapidly away. ‘To be in a gale of wind, on board 
a stout ship in the open sea, is a fine thing once in one’s 
life; but to have to sit in a rotten boat, with a hurricane 
driving her, one knows not where, across the ocean, is a 
very different matter. Our only prospect of saving our 
lives, humanly speaking, was to keep the boat dead before 
the wind,—a moment’s careless steering might have 
caused our destruction. 

We were all so busy in pumping or baling that we 
had no time to watch each other’s countenances, or we 
might have seen alarm and anxiety depicted on them as 
the rising seas came following up astern, threatening to 
engulf us. I felt for the young brother who was with 
me, so lighthearted and merry, and yet so little pre- 
pared for the eternity into which any moment we might 
be plunged. After fervent inward prayer, my own mind 
was comforted, so much so that I was able to speak 
earnest words, not only to my young brother, but to the 
others. Trundle and Jack looked very serious, but 
rather bewildered, as if they could not comprehend what 
was said. Such is, I fear, too often the case under such 
circumstances. I remembered how, a few days before, 
I had seen Mason praying at a time of the utmost ex- 
tremity, and I urged my companions to pray for them- 
selves. Jacotot was the only person who seemed averse 
to listen to the word of truth. Though he had raged and 
pulled his hair with grief at the injury done to his 
vessel, he could not bring himself to care for anything 
beyond the passing moment. But while the rest grew 
calm and resigned, he became more and more agitated 
and alarmed. In each sea which rolled up after us in 
the distance he saw the messenger which was to 
summon him to destruction. Poor little Auguste could 
only cry with fear of the undefined. He had never been 
taught to believe in anything, and thus he could not 
even believe in the reality of death till he was in its 
grasp. O’Carroll was nominally a Romanist, but I had 
reason to hope from a remark he made, that he knew 
where alone to look for safety. No idle cry to Virgin 
or saint came from his lips. 

Under the circumstances in which we were placed, 
people can talk but little, though the thoughts crowd 
through the mind with frightful rapidity. Unless when 
occupied, we for most of the time sat silent, watching 
the ocean. Night was coming on and the fury of the 
tempest had in no way decreased. It was difficult to 
steer in the day time—it was doubly difficult and dan- 
gerous at night. After O’Carroll had been steering for 
some time, Trundle begged that he might again take the 
helm. 

“ Trust me,” he said, ‘I have been in a gale of wind 
in an open boat before now, and know how to steer 
carefully.” 

“But you’ve not steered in a hurricane in the Indian 
seas, Mr. Trundle,” answered O’Carroll. ‘Any moment 
the wind may shift round, and if we were to be taken 





aback, it would be all over with us. As long as I can 
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keep my eyes open I’ll stay where I am, if you please.” 
And O’Carroll was as good as his word: hour after hour 
he sat there, as we rushed on up and down the watery 
hills through the pitchy darkness—it was indeed a long, 
long night. ‘Though we had eaten nothing since the 
hurricane came on, we were all of us rather weary than 
hungry. As for sleepiness, that was very far from any 
one. When compelled to rest, we could employ our 
thoughts in little else than wishing for daylight, and 
hoping that the storm would soon cease. It was a 
relief to be called on to pump or bak, for the increas- 
ing leaks required three of us at a time to be actively 
engaged in both operations. But I am wrong in say- 
ing that I could think of nothing except my own fearful 
peril. Frequently I thought of my dear mother and 
other loved ones at home. The thought gave me 
comfort and courage, and cheered me up through the 
horrors of the night. Daylight came at last, and re- 
vealed the tumultuous ocean on every side, but not 
a speck of land was visible. ‘Trundle was the first 
to exclaim that he was hungry; but to light a fire 
was almost impossible, and even Jacotot could not 
have cooked by it had it been lighted. We managed, 
however, to serve out some bread and the old French- 
man’s fruit to all hands, and then we had to turn to 
and clear the craft of water, which was finding its way 
in through every seam. It seemed scarcely possible 
that she could float much longer, should the hurricane 
continue, with the violent working to which we were 
exposed. Had we been stationary, the tempest would 
have passed over us; but driven along with it, we had 
for a much longer time to endure its fury. It seemed, 
indeed, surprising that the boat should have floated so 
long. As far as we depended, indeed, on our own exer- 
tious, the most careful steering could alone have saved 
us. We had been longing for daylight; now that it 
had come, the dangers of our condition appeared more 
evident, and we almost wished again for night. We 
could not calculate, either, in what direction we were 
being driven, but we feared it might be where rocks and 
coral banks and islets abound, and that at any moment 
we might be hurled on one of them. O’Carroll still sat 
at his post. I asked if he did not feel tired. ‘ May be, 
but till the gale is over, here I’ll stick,” he answered. 
“And sure it’s as pretty a sample of a hurricane as any 
of you'll be after wishing to see for many a day to 
come.” 

At length, towards noon, the wind began to fall, and 
in a very short time, though it still blew hard, and the 
sea ran almost as high as before, and was consequently 
as dangerous, it was evident that the hurricane was 
over. Our hopes revived. Still we were obliged to run 
on before the wind; and to avoid the danger of being 
pooped by the quickly-following sea, we had to hoist 
more of our sail: indeed, we now dreaded not having 
wind enough to avoid the sea. Thus passed ‘the day, 
and before nightfall we were rolling on a tolerably 
smooth swell with a moderate breeze. Still we had to 
exert ourselves as before to keep the boat afloat. The 
moment, however, that one of us was relieved at the 
pump or baling bucket, he dropped off to sleep. I was 
afraid, indeed, at first, that we should all go tosleep 
together. Nothing, indeed, for some hours could rouse 
up the two boys. My young brother and Trundle 
were, however, after a short snooze, as lively as ever, 
and as merry too. Midshipmen-like, they did not seem 
to trouble themselves about the future. I, however, still 
iclt very anxious about it. The Southern Cross and 
many another bright constellation not long familiar to 
my eyes were shining forth in the clearsky. Had we 
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known our position, even though we had no compass, we 
might have shaped a course for the Mauritius. We calcu- 
lated that we had been driven two hundred miles away 
from it in the direction of the equator. Should we steer 
south we were as likely to miss as to find it. We 
proposed, therefore, to steer to the west, knowing that 
we must thus reach some part of the coast of Mad- 
agascar, where the English had at that time a fort and 
a garrison. ‘ But we must have our craft rigged before 
we talk of the course we'll steer,” observed O’Carroll, 
who at that moment awoke from a long sleep. With 
the morning light we set to work to fit a mainmast, 
and to rig the boat as best we could. There was a 
light breeze, but as it was from the west we lay without 
any canvas set. 

While all hands were busily employed fitting the 
rigging, I looked up and saw a brig under all sail 
approaching us at no great distance. Beyond her was 
another vessel, a ship—I pointed her out. O'Carroll 
took the telescope. 

“She’s an English vessel chased by an enemy,” he 
observed. “ She'll not stop to help us, so the closer we 
lie the better.’ He kept after this continually taking 
up the glass for some time, when suddenly he exclaimed, 
“ Ag I’m an Irishman, it’s that villain La Roche again.” 

His countenance fell as he spoke. He handed me the 
glass—I took a steady look at the ship and had little 
doubt that it was our old antagonist the Mignonne in 
sight. 





AMONG THE OLD MASTERS* 


Tux protracted wars which terminated with the Battle 
of Waterloo closed almost the whole continent of Europe 
against international communication. Especially had 
Englishmen been shut out from countries that were 
known only by report to almost the whole of one 
generation. But with the return of peace they rushed 
to the continent to visit the cities, towns, and plains 
which the records of the war had rendered famous, 
or to make the personal acquaintance of those places 
whose names are associated with the histories of past 
ages or with art in its various phases. ‘The com- 
mercial spirit of our countrymen, long restrained within 
comparatively narrow limits by the belligerent state of 
Europe, was roused by degrees into unwonted activity, 
and as the wealth of England increased, so in propor- 
tion did the desire to possess those acquisitions which 
are considered to be the evidences of affluence and 
refined taste. Men who had visited the picture-galleries, 
both public and private, of France, Italy, Holland, and 
Belgium, were eager to emulate the owners of these, so 
far as their means would allow them, however little they 
knew of the value of pictures, and how incapable soever 
they were to estimate the true merits of art. 

It is an axiom of trade and commerce that the supply 
of an article is generally regulated by the demand for 
it, and the remark has been found to apply to art- 
matters equally as to others. Artists have multiplied 
wonderfully during the last quarter of a century, or 
longer, because their works have been demanded ; but at 
the time to which allusion has just been made, the British 





* At one of the recent meetings of the British Association in the 
Midland Counties, there was an exhibition of pictures lent by the various 
proprietors in the district. The number of works by ‘the old masters” 
in that collection was astounding! Suffice it to say that the catalogue 
was not prepared by Mr. Scharf or Dr. Waagen. Having no wish to 
disturb the satisfaction of therich manufacturers who think they possess 
such treasures of art, we do not refer in detail to that exhibition, but, 
as a warning to others, we allow one who is well known in art-circles t? 





reveal some of the mysteries of picture-dealing. 
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School of Painting found comparatively little favour 
among collectors, the prestige of the ‘‘old masters” 
far outweighing any merits our own artists possessed. 
Hence arose the desire of acquiring specimens of those 
painters which Ltaly, Spain, France, and the Low Countries 
had produced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and the early part of the eighteenth century in par- 
ticular. But genuine examples of Raffaelle, Titian, 
Carlo Dolce, Rubens, Teniers, and other great painters, 
were not readily procurable; their owners, as a rule, 
kept them safely in their own galleries or cabinets, and 
so continental dealers employed artists to copy such 
original pictures as they could gain access to, and to 
imitate the style and subject where they could not 
copy. 

To give new work all the appearance of old is not a 
difficult process to the initiated; age and “ mellowness,” 
to adopt an artistic term, are easily produced by sub- 
mitting the face of the picture to the action of smoke 
and the application of stained varnishes; and even the 
new canvas, where such has been used, has been made to 
undergo such transformation as to defy the investigation 
of an inexperienced eye. The safest plan, however, and 
that most frequently adopted, was to employ old canvas ; 
that is, canvas on which some miserable daub had been 
painted in years long gone by, over which the copyist 
painted another picture after one of the great masters. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of the traffic 
in foreign pictures when I state that from the year 1833 
to 1850, both inclusive, more than 188,000 of these 
works were imported into England from various parts 
of the continent. This statement is made from the 
returns given bythe Custom House authorities of pictures 
entered for the payment of duty. The average of these 
eighteen years gives about 10,400 annually brought into 
England. 

One naturally inquires—* What was done with them 
all?” The majority found their way into the hands of 
dealers, and into those of auctioneers in large provincial 
towns, whence they finally found a resting-place, as 
“furniture pictures”—so the real cognoscenti termed 
them—in the houses of wealthy merchants and pros- 
perous tradesmen. Not a few, however, “adorned” the 
galleries of noblemen and country gentlemen, under the 
impression that they possessed genuine specimens. In 
process of time, when the press had opened the eyes of 
the public to the impositions practised, and a taste for 
collecting English pictures had superseded that for the 
acquisition of “old masters,” the owners of the latter 
discarded to a great extent their once coveted treasures, 
which were exported by thousands to America and the 
colonies of Great Britain. A Californian paper that 
came into my hands very recently, contained an 
advertisement of an exhibition opened there, among 
which figured conspicuously works by the most honoured 
names known in ancient art. 

Thave stated that a very large number of imported 
pictures get into the possession of dealersand auctioneers ; 
there were many, however, which were purchased abroad 
by our travelling fellow-countrymen, who, aspiring to a 
knowledge of art and professing connoisseurship, were 
Constantly on the look-out for bargains, with which the 
foreign dealer, who had learned in time to know what 
suited the taste of English amateurs, was able to supply 
them, I will relate an anecdote by way of illustration. 
A wealthy gentleman, who had expended thousands of 
pounds on the continent in the purchase of paintings, 
was showing his collection to an artist who had recently 
returned from Italy. Having examined together a con- 
siderable number of pictures, the eye of the painter 
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rested on a rich “old” canvas, much to the deligtt of 
his host, who exclaimed with glee, “ Yes, you are quite 
right, that’s a beautiful work; the gem of my col- 
lection.” The artist continued his examination, and his 
companion observed, “I’m glad you like it; a most 
beautiful work.” The painter bowed. “It is the best 
T have;” followed by another bow. “ But what do you 
mean by this ?” exclaimed the owner in some surprise. 
“T only thank you for the compliments you pay me,” 
was the reply. “TI painted that picture, and only wonder 
to find it here, and so well disguised. I left it with my 
landlady at Rome; and if you can get at the back of 
the canvas, you will find my name legibly in red paint 
at the top, on the right-hand corner.” The countenance 
of the collector immediately fell; search was made at 
once for the signature, and it was found as described. 

A young artist with whom I was acquainted some 
years ago, related to me a very similar incident. A 
nobleman well known in the art-world for his extensive 
picture gallery, conducted him through the rooms, and 
in so doing stopped before a canvas and expatiated on 
the merits of the work bearing the name of an old 
painter of high repute, and which his lordship said he 
had just bought of a dealer for a large sum. The young 
man uttered some commonplace eulogistic phrase, “ for 
I was afraid to say much about it,” he remarked, when 
relating the anecdote to me, “the fact being,” he 
continued, “ that I painted the picture for the very man 
who sold it to Lord He had the original in his 
own possession, and asked me to make a copy of it for 
himself; this copy he sold as the original, and the latter 
he retained, to dispose of, in all probability, to some 
other dupe, titled or untitled.” 

A case has been reported in the Times newspaper 
very recently, which shows the worthlessness of many a 
picture-gallery assumed to be of great value. An 
English merchant, named Gower, died lately at Mar- 
seilles, bequeathing his paintings, which numbered 
400, and numerous assumed ancient bronzes, to the 
Corporation of Liverpool, on condition that a suit- 
able building should be erected for their reception. 
But the merchants and wealthy traders of that great 
place of commerce have been made wise by bitter expe- 
rience in matters relating to art; and, before com- 
mitting themselves to the acceptance of the gift, they 
sent a competent deputation to examine the works, the 
result of which was the entire rejection of the whole as 
not worth the cost of removal to Liverpool. The 
average value set on each painting was less than five 
pounds; and the bronzes were pronounced to be modern 
imitations, of the most ordinary manufacture. 

The enormous profits made by unprincipled dealers, 
when the trade of forgeries was at its zenith, require 
an illustration, as in the following. One of these gentle- 
men, who lived in good style, and kept his carriage 
and livery-servants, bought for £40 a good picture, by 
C. Decker, a clever Dutch landscape-painter, who lived in 
the seventeenth century, and whose style bore some 
resemblance to that of Jacob Ruysdael, one of the 
greatest landscape painters of the Low Countries. The 
dealer procured the assistance of an artist then in com- 
parative obscurity, but whose works have since realised 
large prices, to “ touch it up,” and to introduce into it two 
figures copied from one of Ruysdael’s pictures, whose mo- 
nogram was inserted on the canvas instead of Decker’s, 
which it had previously borne. The painting was then 
sold as an original of Ruysdael, to a friend of the late 
Lord Farnborough, and on his recommendation, for his 
lordship was a distinguished collector. The price paid 
by the purchaser for his acquisition was 480 guineas; 
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the abettor of the fraud receiving 12 guineas for his 
labour of retouching and altering. 

The works of Canaletto, of Venice, have always been 
favourite pictures of English collectors. He lived, it is 
stated, some time in England, and died exactly a century 
ago, leaving behind an immense number of paintings, 
chiefly views in Venice and Rome, as the fruits of his 
industry. No collection, however small, was considered 
complete without a pair, at least, of Canalettos, and the 
demand for them was so extensive that to supply it 
was a difficulty not readily surmountable. It did not, 
however, prove beyond the reach of ingenuity. There 
was a house standing not many years since—it probably 
still exists—near the bridge at Richmond, which I and 
others who were acquainted with the secret knew as 
the ‘Canaletto Manufactory,” the name it had received 
from the initiated. There “Canalettos” were produced 
by hundreds, figuring in picture-sales for years all over 
the country. 

Cuyp, the famous Dutch painter of cattle, is another 
whose works have always been coveted in England, and, 
consequently, have been extensively forged. An artist, 
who was much employed by a dealer in this kind of 
work, was waited upon by another dealer for the purpose 
of giving him a commission to copy some pictures of a 
different kind. On his entering the studio he noticed 
on an easel a beautiful little picture, an original by 
Cuyp, of some cattle in a meadow. ‘“ Will you sell me 
that picture?” inquires the visitor. ‘“ Which?” replied 
the painter, who at the moment was looking another 
way, and did not observe to which painting allusion had 
been made. “This, that stands on the easel.” ‘Oh, 
no,” was the rejoinder, “ it does not belong to me; and, 
besides, I call that my ‘milch cow.’” “ Milch cow! 
why, what do you mean? there are cows and a bull in 
it.” “Just so; yet it has proved my milch cow, for I 
have drawn abundant sustenance from it, and you will 
understand this when I tell you I have copied it and 
recopied it till I almost know it by heart.” 

One of the most ingenious and remarkable instances 
of picture-forging I ever heard of was told me some 
years ago by a person on whose veracity 1 always 
placed the utmost dependence, and who was well known 
by dealers and restorers. A gentleman in Amsterdam 
was in possession of a valuable painting by one of the great 
Dutch masters. It had been in his family almost, if 
not altogether, from the time it had left the artist’s 
studio; and the seals of its successive owners were 
affixed to the back of the panel on which it was painted. 
The picture had become much discoloured from age and 
accumulated dirt. The owner, though often pressed to 
submit it to the cleaning process, for a long time 
steadily refused to let it go out of his hands, as he had 
often heard of the tricks practised in the trade. He was 
at Jength persuaded by a dealer, who had considerable 
influence with him, and in whose honesty he had perfect 
faith, to send it to London for restoration. When this 
was effected, a picture was returned to the proprietor, 
who expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the im- 
proved appearance of the painting. About a year after- 
wards a gentleman from London was in Amsterdam, 
and, for some purpose or other, paid a visit to the Dutch- 
man. While in conversation with him, his attention 
was arrested by the picture in question; and, address- 
ing the owner, he remarked,—‘“ Pardon me; you have 
a fine painting there: bought very recently in London, 
I presume?” “Oh, no; it has been in my family for 
more than a century and a-half.” “ Impossible,” said 
the other, examining it attentively; “I have seen it 
more than once within the last few weeks at the house 
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of Mr. , only it appears to be much brighter than 
when I saw it.” The Dutchman’s suspicions were im- 
mediately aroused, and without delay he set on foot an 
inquiry into the whole matter, the result of which was 
the discovery that the painting returned to him was 
only a copy of his own. ‘The fraud had been effected in 
the following manner. While the original was in the 
restorer’s hands, he had it copied by a skilful artist, 
The next thing was to get over the difficulty of the 
sealed panel; this was accomplished by the aid of a 
clever mechanic, who neatly sawed off the painted sur- 
face of the old panel which he transferred to another 
for his employer, and fixed the copy to the sealed panel 
of the Amsterdam collector; who, recognising the 
heraldic bearings of the family as usual, had no idea of 
the deception practised on him. Of course, the “ re- 
storer” had to make “ restoration,” and, to avoid public 
exposure, sent the copy without delay to the gentleman 
on whom he had imposed. 

The rage in England for collecting “old masters” 
ceased comparatively about twenty years ago; and 
those who could afford to buy pictures sought for them 
in the works of British artists. It will naturally be 
assumed that frauds are not easily perpetrated in the 
country where the painters are living, or but recently 
deceased; yet forgeries of such kind are constantly 
finding their way into the market. Several living 
artists I could name whose works have been exten- 
sively copied, and the copies disposed of as originals, 
It happened that on two separate occasions which 
occur to me at this moment, I was present when 
two artists, both of them Royal Academicians, were 
asked to identify certain pictures as their own produc- 
tions. In one case a water-colour drawing was submitted 
to the artist to whom it was attributed: he looked at it 
for some time very carefully, and then declared himself 
totally unable to determine its genuineness. The other 
instance was that of an oil picture of rather large 
dimensions; the subject historical. The painter, whose 
monogram was upon the work, examined it very closely, 
and decided that it was a true picture. The person in 
whose possession it was had great doubts as to its 
authenticity, and entreated the artist to give it further 
attention. After another careful scrutiny, he suddenly 
exclaimed, “No! it is not mine,’ and pointing to a 
certain part of the costume of one of the figures, con- 
tinued, “I never could have painted a bit of drapery 
in that style.” 

The subject of picture-forgeries is one upon which I 
could dilate till, possibly, the reader would become 
wearied. The story of picture auctions, too, is one full 
of amusing incidents, though of worse than questionable 
commercial morality. Buyers of pictures should, to avoid 
counterfeits, either purchase from the various public gal- 
leries which are open annually with new works—that is, 
works not previously exhibited—or they should apply to 
the first-class dealers, of whom there are in London and 
elsewhere several whose names are a guarantee against 
imposition. 

Sculpture, from the cost of material, and the difficul- 
ties attending its execution, is less exposed to frauds 
than painting ; yet the records of art supply instances 
of such imitative productions, though not always with a 
dishonest intent. Michael Angelo is said to have 
executed, when about twenty-one years of age, for 4 
gentleman of Milan, named Balthasar, a statue of 
Cupid, sculptured with such grace and finish that it was 
suggested it would readily pass for an antique, if & 
slight appearance of age were imparted to its surface. 
Balthasar, it is added by Vasari, the biographer of the 
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old Italian painters, who was Michael Angelo’s °ntem- 
porary, “acted on the hint, and then sent tue .tatue 
to Rome, where it was sold as an antique work to the 
Cardinal Giorgio di Riario, who valued himself on his 
connoisseurship. His eminence had not long rejoiced 
in his acquisition, when rumours of the real truth 
became current; and, impelled by curiosity and mor- 
tified vanity, he employed an agent at Florence, where 
the sculptor resided, to see the reputed artist, and not 
only to inquire into the facts, but to ascertain, by an 
inspection of his works, whether he “was capable of 
producing so beautiful a figure.”* The issue of the 
inquiry resulted in Michael Angelo being invited to 
Rome as the Cardinal’s guest, especially when the 
latter found the sculptor had been no party to the fraud 
practised on him. This incident laid the foundation of 
Angelo’s future fortunes. 

At the commencement of the present year some of 
the Paris journals which take art into consideration, 
found materials for discussion in the subject of a bust, 
recently acquired by the French Government at a cost 
of £540, and now in the Louvre. It was presumed to be 
that of the Florentine poet, Benivieni, and executed in 
the fifteenth century, but by whom no one could even 
guess. The Italians claimed it as the work of one of 
their countrymen, the sculptor Bastianini, of Florence, 
who is still alive. He executed it, they allege, for a 
Signor Freppa, a dealer in antiquities and objects of 
verti, who sold it to M. de Nolivos, through whom it 
passed into the hands of the French Government. The 
investigation into the matter which has been instituted, 
leaves the authenticity of the work still doubtful, though 
the French authorities will not, as might be expected, 
admit that they have been deceived in mistaking a 
modern work of art for one of ancient date. 

The practice of artists, painters more especially, 
repeating their pictures is to be deprecated. It opens 
the door to fraud by throwing into the hands of the 
public duplicates, which after a time may be multiplied. 
And when it is known that an artist has produced more 
than one picture of the same subject, the difficulty of 
identification in the future is greatly increased. 
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No one can view the heavens with the naked eye for 
any length of time, without noticing that the colour of 
the principal stars is not the same, but that many are 
white, or bluish white, some yellowish, and others red. 
These different tints arise most probably from the 
materials of which. the envelopes, or photospheres, of 
the various stars are composed. If, however, we wish 
to examine this subject minutely, the telescopic observa- 
tion of double stars will enable us to view, in the highest 
perfection, the brilliant contrasting colours exhibited by 
several of these interesting and popular objects. With 
the unassisted eye, the variation in colour of the 
brightest stars is very distinctly marked, especially in 
the white stars Sirius, Alpherat, Vega, Deneb, and 
Regulus; the yellow, or pale orange stars, Rigel, 
Procyon, Polaris, Kocab, and Altair; the orange-red 
Betelgeuse and Pollux; and the red stars Aldebaran, 
Antares, Arcturus, and Fomalhaut. The only colours 
mentioned by the ancients, whose experience in stellar 
observation was solely derived from unaided vision, 
Were white and red. Some of these anciently-recorded 


* Harford’s “ Life of Michael Angelo.’ 
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colours of the stars do not, however, agree with the 
colours of the same stars at the present day, which leads 
us to suppose that some physical change has taken place 
in the constitution of their external envelopes. We 
alluded in February to the probable change of the colour 
of Sirius from red to white since the days of Ptolemy, 
who also included Pollux and Betelgeuse among his list 
of fiery-red stars. The change of colour has, however, 
not been so decided in Pollux and Betelgeuse as in 
Sirius, for Pollux and Betelgeuse have still a rosy tint; 
although it is too faint to take them out of the class of 
orange-coloured objects. Mariotte, in 1686, in his treas 
tise on “ Colours,” was the first person who made any 
mention of blue stars. He considered that the origin of 
blué stars was owing to “their freedom from exhala- 
tions as well as from their less intrinsic brightness.” 
True blue single stars are not, however, common, but 
bluish white are plentiful enough. Mr. Dunlop, observer 
at the late Sir Thomas Brisbane’s Observatory, Paraé 
matta, New South Wales, noticed a stellar mass, in 
which every member was blue, and also a bluish nebu 
losity. Nothing of a similar kind has been seen in thé 
northern hemisphere. But several of the components 
of the double stars are blue, and in a few cases both 
have a bluish tinge. Small stars of different colours 
are occasionally massed together in multiple stars, as in 
that beautiful stellar group near Kappa Crucis (the 
Southern Cross), in which are congregated more than a 
hundred stars of various colours, red, green, blue, and 
bluish green, giving the appearance, when viewed 
through a powerful telescope, of a superb collection of 
fancy jewellery. 

But notwithstanding the brilliancy of colour in these 
magnificently variegated minute objects, scattered here 
and there in both hemispheres, the principal obser- 
vations on the colour of stars have been made on the 
various tints exhibited by double stars, in which the 
colours are generally complementary. Usually, the 
larger star is of a yellow, or orange colour, and the 
smaller one green, or bluish white, but among these 
objects there is no shade of colour contained in the 
solar spectrum, which is not also represented in some 
one of these double stars. Admiral Smyth, in his 
‘* Sidereal Chromatics,” has given a list of 109 double 
stars, with the colours of each pair, as observed by him- 
self at two epochs, separated by several years, and also 
by M. Sestini, an Italian astronomer. The estimations 
in different years generally agree with each other, but 
in a few.cases an actual change of colour has been sus- 
pected, especially in 95 Herculis, in which both com- 
ponents are of the fifth magnitude. The change in 
the colours of this double star is so very curious, that it 
may be interesting to record here the details of the 
observed variations in the colours of the two compo- 
nents, A and B, as exhibited by Professor C. P. Smyth. 
The observations were made by different observers 
between the years 1828 and 1862. In 1828 the com- 
ponent A was yellow; from that it passed to greyish, 
then successively to yellowish, with a blue tinge, 
greenish, light green, light apple green, “astonishing 
yellow green,” and, finally, to yellow again. B in the 
same time passed from yellow to greyish, then suc- 
cessively to yellowish with a reddish tinge, reddish, 
cherry red, “egregious red,” and, finally, to yellow 
again. It was the opinion of Admiral Smyth, whose 
experience was very great in this class of amateur 
astronomical work, that this star is a decided instance 
of sidereal colour-changing. It is proper, however, to 
remark that the Astronomer Royal has suggested, with 
good reason, that the simultaneous change in the colours 
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of the two stars is suspicious, and he considers that 
these apparent changes might have arisen by. using 
different telescopes. Other stars viewed with the same 
telescopes as 95 Herculis, however, exhibited no 
sensible change. From Admiral Smyth’s latest obser- 
vations we give two or three examples of the comple- 
mentary colours. In Eta Cassiopeiw the large star is 
a dull white, and the smaller one lilac; in Gamma Andro- 
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meédz, a deep yellow and sea-green; in Iota Cancri, a 
dusky orange and a sapphire blue; in Delta Corvi, a 
bright yellow and purple; and in Albiero, or Beta 
Cygni, yellow and blue. In most of the remaining 
stars of the list the contrasting colours are equally 
marked, and also in many others which are not included 
in it. What the effect of this variety of colour would 
be to the inhabitants of a satellite belonging to such a 
cosmical system, we have the opinion of Sir John 
Herschel. “It is by no means intended to say that in 
these cases one of the colours is a mere effect of con- 
trast, and it may be easier suggested in words than 
conceived in imagination, what variety of illumination 
two suns—a red and a green, or a yellow and a blue 
one—must afford a planet circulating about either ; and 
what charming contrasts and ‘grateful vicissitudes’— 
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a red and a green day, for instance, alternating with a 
white one and with darkness—might arise from the 
presence or absence of one or other, or both, above the 
horizon.” 

The principal stars inserted in the lower diagram are 
Vega, Deneb, Altair, and Ras Alague, west of the meri- 
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dian, and Fomalhaut, Markab, and Alpherat, east of the 
meridian. Confining ourselves at present to this dia- 
gram, we will commence our survey of the heavens by 
directing our attention as usual to the zenith, which is 
now occupied by the north-east corner of the constel- 
lation Cygnus. Lacerta and Cepheus join Cygnus in 
the zenith, which at this time is nearly the point where 
these three constellations meet. Looking about due 
west, Deneb will strike the eye about twelve degrees 
from the zenith, and, farther on, the brilliant Vega 
shines very conspicuously. South of Vega, but very 
near to it, Beta and Gamma Lyre may be distin- 
guished, and a little farther south, Albiero. In the 
diagrams for next month, most of these stars will have 
passed our imaginary line from due east to west, and 
will consequently appear in the upper view. Below 
Vega, towards the west, there are still a few stars 
belonging to Hercules, including Rasalgeti, which, with 
Ras Alague, is visible about twenty degrees above the 
western horizon, Most of the preceding stars can be 
identified in the upper part of the right-hand side of tho 
lower diagram. From the zenith to the western horizon 
we pass through three constellations only, Cygnus, 
Lyra, and Hercules, excepting a very small portion of 
Serpens in the horizon. In a south-westerly direction, 
below Cygnus, the stars in Aquila are the only objects 
of fair magnitude, although the constellations, Vulpecula, 
Sagitta, Equuleus, Delphinus, and Sagittarins are 
passed over, On the exact south meridian we have, in 
order from the zenith, Cygnus, Lacerta, Pegasus, 
Aquarius, Capricornus, and Piscis Australis, but none of 
the principal stars are at present on the meridian, 
excepting those in Aquarius, which may be found rather 
more than half-way between the zenith and horizon. 

Now let us examine that division of the sky repre- 
sented on the left-hand side of the lower diagram. We 
see here many new stars and constellations which have 
scarcely come under our notice before. Those due east 
are Andromeda, Triangulum, Aries, and Cetus. In the 
south-east, the four stars composing the square of 
Pegasus, Alpha, Beta, and Gamma Pegasi, and Alpha 
Andromede, can now be distinctly seen. Alpha Pegasi, 
or Markab, and Beta Pegasi, or Scheat, form the south- 
western and north-western corners of the square. 
Skirting the horizon from east to south several stars in 
Cetus and Piscis Australis are visible, including Menkar, 
or Alpha Ceti in the east, Diphda, or Beta Ceti in the 
south-east, and the bright star Fomalhaut, a little east 
of south. The signs of the zodiac above the horizon at 
midnight in the middle of August are Sagittarius, 
Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, and parts of Tanrus 
and Gemini, the last being near the horizon in the 
north-east. 

That part of the sky immediately below Algenib, or 
Gamma Pegasi, is singularly devoid of large stars. It 
is principally occupied by the constellation Pisces, which, 
though of no great breadth,,extends from the south near 
the meridian to almost due east. Pisces separates 
Pegasus and Andromeda from Cetus and Aries. There 
is no star below Gamma Pegasi, for some distance, 
greater than the fourth magnitude. Pisces can be 
identified in the diagram by several small stars east of 
Alpherat, or Alpha Andromede, and below Gamma 
Pegasi. The small asterism, Piscis Australis, is neat 
the south horizon below Aquarius and Capricornus. _ Its 
position is pointed out out by its principal star Fomal- 
haut, which is a very conspicuous object in the south on 
clear nights. In August, 1868, the planet Jupiter 
shines brilliantly among the stars in Pisces, below the 
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square of Pegasus, and gives additional interest to this 
quarter of the sky. At present this allusion to the 
position of Jupiter will be sufficient for the detection of 
the planet, but in our descriptions for the month of 
September, we hope to give a small diagram illustrating 
the apparent path of Jupiter in the heavens for the pre- 
sent year. In the index-map for that month, the posi- 
tion of the planet with respect to the stars will be also 
indicated. 

Delphinus, the Dolphin, although a small constella- 
tion, is one of the ancient forty-eight asterisms. 
The chief stars can be seen in the diagram as a group 
between the three stars in Aquila and the meridian. 
It is bounded on the north by Vulpecula, on the west 
by Aquila, on the east by Pegasus, and on the south by 
Aquarius. According to Ptolemy, Delphinus contained 
ten stars, but Hevelius in the seventeenth century 
increased the number to fourteen. Bode, with telescopic 
aid, registered fifty-one. Seven of the stars are above 
the sixth magnitude. Kaswini relates that the lowest 
star of the group is called the dolphin’s tail, and the 
four in the middle, the necklace or sometimes the cross, 
that in the tail being the stem of the cross.’ These stars 
can be found easily as above, or by the following 
alignment. Draw a line from Beta and Gamma Lyre, 
below Vega, through Albiero, or Beta Cygni, when if 
continued twice that distance, it will pass through 
the centre of the group. Or according to the 
“Celestial Cycle” it can be pointed out by the following 
rhymes :— 

‘‘To heaven’s grand arch from deepest seas, 

Behold the Dolphin rise, 

The grace, as old Manilius saith, 
Of ocean and the skies: 

*Tis placed between that space wherein 
The eagle’s wings are spread, 

And those few stars unto the east 
Which mark the horse’s head.” 

Cygnus, the Swan, is an important constellation 
between Lyra and Cepheus, and also one of the ancient 
asterisms. It is situated in the Milky Way, having 
Draco and Cepheus on the north, Lacerta and Pegasus 
on the east, Lyra on the west, and Vulpecula on the 
south. Its principal star, Deneb, or Alpha Cygni, at 
the root of the Swan’s tail, is of the first magnitude. 
With Vega and Altair, it forms a well-known stellar 
triangle, visible in the summer and autumn months. 
The second star in Cygnus, Albiero, is a double 
star, celebrated, as we have before observed, for the 
brilliant contrasting colours of its components, which 
are respectively of the third and seventh magni- 
tudes. Sir William Herschel made a careful com- 
parison of the relative brightness of the stars in 
Cygnus, the results of which are to be found in the 
“Philosophical Transactions ” for 1796 and 1797. The 
ancient catalogue of Ptolemy contained only nineteen 
stars in Cygnus, but Bode’s atlas has 360. Cygnus has 
been noted as the locality of two new stars. The first 
was observed in 1600 by Jansen, Kepler, and others, 
and continued visible till 1621, when it became too faint 
to be seen by the naked eye. Cassini, however, saw the 
star again in 1655, when it was of the third magnitude, 
but it soon became again invisible. This object is now 
known to be a periodically variable star, with an interval 
of eighteen years between its maximum and minimum 
brightness. The second new star was discovered by 
Kirch in 1686, in the neck of the Swan. When at its 
minimum lustre, this object is too faint to be seen with 
the most powerful telescope. 

A small double star, 61 Cygni, the components of 
Which are of nearly equal magnitude, is one of the most 
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interesting objects in this constellation. It is a carefully 
observed binary system. Its interest, however, princi- 
pally consists in the large proper motion in the heavens 
of the two components, from which they haye been 
unitedly regarded as one of the nearest of the fixed 
stars to our solar system. From some delicate re- 
searches of M. Bessel, a German astronomer, this com- 
paratively near star to us has been found to be at a dis- 
tance of about 650,000 times greater than that between 
the earth and the sun,* Such immense celestial dis- 
tances are almost beyond the power of the human mind 
to form a proper conception of their magnitude. Light 
is known to travel at the rate of about 185,000 miles a 
second, but with this great velocity, it would take more 
than ten years to pass over the space between 61 Cygni 
and the earth. When we, therefore, view this star, we 
are seeing it as it existed ten years ago, and were any 
sudden conflagration to take place on its surface to-day, 
we should only be cognizant of it on our globe in ten 
years from this date. But this is one of the nearest of 
the fixed stars, others are supposed to be a thousand times 
more distant, or even so far that their light has not 
reached us since their creation. The large and equal 
proper motion in space of the two stars composing 61 
Cygni is a convincing proof of their physical connection, 
independent of any change in their relative positions. 
Deneb is such a prominent object south of the zenith 
in the summer night-sky, that it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to give any special rule for finding this constella- 
tion. But if we look at the square of Pegasus, or rather 
at Alpherat, in the north-east corner of the square, a 
line from that star to Vega will nearly pass through 


Deneb. 
“ From the wing’s tip, Alpherat through, 

Now skim aslant the skies, 

And lo! bedeck’d with glorious stars, 
The soaring Cygnus flies : 

Or, from the westward should you wish 
The same to gaze upon, 

Arcturus, Gemma, Vega, join 
To lead you to the Swan,” 


The position of Aquila, the Eagle, can be found by 
its three principal stars situated west of the meridian, 
at midnight in August about midway between the zerith 
and horizon. The middle star of the three is Altair, 
the upper one Gamma, or Tarazed, and the lower one 
Beta, or Alshain. This constellation is really composed 
of two, Aquila proper and Antinous, but in modern 
catalogues all the stars are included in one asterism. 
Aquila is in that part of the Milky Way just below 
Lyra, and is bounded chiefly by Sagitta on the north, 
Delphinus and Aquarius on the east, Sagittarius on the 
south, and Ophiuchus on the west. The three principal 
stars have frequently been taken by young observers 
for those in Orion’s belt, to which, however, they bear 
but a slight resemblance. Altair is a small first magni- 
tude, and is of a pale yellow colour, Gamma is of the 
third magnitude, and Beta is about a half-magnitude 
smaller than Gamma. A line drawn through these 
stars will point in a northerly direction nearly to Vega, 
and southerly to the stars in Capricornus. If we now 
examine the lower diagram carefully, some of the objects 
in this district can be easily pointed out. Below Vega, 
which is so conspicuous in the upper part, on the point 
of entering into the northern half of the sky, the two 
first stars we reach are Beta and Gamma Lyre. That 
slightly to the left, but one-third of the distance towards 
the three stars in Aquila, is Albiero. The two stars 
above Gamma Aquilx, but a little to the right, are 





* The distance between the Sun and the Earth, from the most recent 
determinations, is, in round numbers, ninety-two millions of miles, 
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Epsilon and Zeta Aquilw, and those to the west and 
south also belong to that constellation, which also con- 
tains several double stars and nebulew. In the catalogue 
of Ptolemy, Aquila contains fifteen stars; Hevelius 
increased the number to forty-two, Flamsteed to seventy- 
one, and Bode in his atlas includes two hundred and 
seventy-six. 

Vulpecula et Anser, the Fox and the Goose, between 
Aquila and Cygnus, is a modern constellation intro- 
duced by Hevelius in the seventeenth century. “I 
wished,” said he, “to place a fox with a goose in the 
space of a sky well fitted to it; because such an animal 
is very cunning, voracious, and fierce. Aquila and 
Vultur are of the same nature, rapacious and greedy.” 
The small stars below Albiero belong to Vulpecula. 
Hevelius registered twenty-seven stars in this small 
asterism, and Bode as many as one hundred and twenty- 
six. 

Sagittarius is the third of the southern signs, and the 
ninth in the order of the zodiac. It can be recognised 
by eight stars forming two similar quadrangles, one of 
which is in the Milky Way. From their low altitude, 
however, they can only be seen on very clear evenings, 
ubout 9 p.m. in August, near the south horizon. At 
midnight most of the stars in Sagittarius have set in 
the 8.S.W. In the middle ages, when the influence of 
astrologers was so great, and when no important under- 
taking was commenced without a previous consultation 
with the aspect of the stars, Sagittarius was gencrally 
considered a lucky sign. One of these old astrological 
doctors, by name Arcandum, who published a book in 
1542 which was “ryght pleasaunte to reade,” has 
declared that a person born under the sign Sagittarius 
“is to be thrice wedded, to be very fond of vegetables, 
to become a matchless tailor, and to have three special 
illnesses ;” but as the last attack of sickness is to befall 
the patient at eighty years of age, it is not of paramount 
moment. Some of our readers will probably question 
the value of these peculiar advantages so carefully 
chronicled by the old astrologer. Ptolemy’s catalogue 
contains thirty-one stars in Sagittarius, that of Flam- 
steed sixty-nine, and the Atlas of Bode three hundred 
and thirty-nine. The locality of Sagittarius in the 
heavens can be discovered by drawing a line from Deneb 
through Altair, which when produced will pass through 
the centre of the constellation. 

** From Deneb in the stately Swan, describe a line south-west, 

Through bright Altair in Aquila ‘twill strike the Archer’s brenst,’? 

In our explanation of the northern midnight sky for 
August, we will commence as usual at the zenith, 
which is now scarcely in any constellation, for Cepheus, 
Lacerta, and Cygnus meet at that point. The true 
zenith is, however, just within the boundaries of Cygnus. 
First, let us look towards Polaris, and follow, the con- 
stellations now on the meridian above and below the 
Pole. ‘The space between the zenith and Polaris is very 
nearly occupied by Cepheus, whose two principal stars, 
Alpha and Beta Cephei, are not far distant from the 
meridian. ‘They can be easily distinguished from other 
stars near. by their superior magnitude, Alpha being 
the nearest to the zenith. Gamma, the third star in 
Cepheus, is slightly east of the meridian between Beta 
and Polaris. Passing over an unprolific part of Draco 
below Polaris, the sky as far as the horizon is occupied 
by a portion of Ursa Major. ‘The seven large stars in 
Charles’s Wain are approaching the lower meridian, the 
two leading stars, Dubhe and Merak, being a little to 
the west of north. Below Eta Ursw Majoris, at the end 
of the tail of the Great Bear, Cor Caroli can be per- 
ceived on very clear nights. Eta Urs Majoris is 
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occasionally designated Alkaid, or Benetnasch, the 
Arabic denomination for the governor of the mourners, 
in allusion to the fanciful form of a bier and attendants, 
produced by the seven stars. All the stars in Ursa 
Minor are now west of the meridian, surrounded princi- 
pally by the sinuous Dragon, whose chief stars can be 
recognised between Ursa Minor and Vega, the two 
bright stars Beta and Gamma Draconis being at the 
south-western extremity of Draco. About midway 
between Beta Draconis and Kocab, in Ursa Minor, is 
Zeta Draconis, of the third magnitude, the nearest large 
star to the Pole of the ecliptic. Low down in the west, 
most of the stars in Hercules can be noticed, and also 
the semicircular group of the Northern Crown. In 
the north-west, below Draco, a few stars in Bodtes are 
still above the horizon, and also the greater part of 
Canes Venatici. The quarter of the heavens east of the 
meridian contains the whole of Cassiopeia, Perseus, 
Auriga, Camelopardus, and large portions of Cepheus, 
Ursa Major, Lynx, and Taurus. Cassiopeia is now 
very high in the heavens, approaching the meridian: 
Perseus is below Cassiopeia, aud is easily distinguished 
by its principal stars Alpha Persei and Algol. Camelo- 
pardus is east of Polaris and above Auriga. Capella 
and Beta Aurige, the two chief objects in Auriga, can 
be distinguished in the north-east. 

According to the ancients, the constellation Cepheus 
was placed in the heavens in memory of a king of 
Ethiopia, or India, husband of Cassiopeia, and father of 
Andromeda, The old Ethiopic name of this asterism 
was Hyk, a king. Cepheus is bounded on the north by 
Ursa Minor and Camelopardus, on the west by Draco, 
on the east by Cassiopeia, and on the south by Lacerta and 
Cygnus. The stars Alpha, Beta, and Gamma Cephei, 
form an arc, of which Beta Cassiopeiw is nearly the 
centre. The head of Cepheus is situated in the Milky 
Way, and can be identified in the diagram near the 
zenith, by three stars of the fourth magnitude forming 
a small triangle. The chief objects in Cepheus are 
Alderamin in the right shoulder, Beta or Alphirk, in 
the waist, and Gamma, according to Ptolemy, in the 
left foot. Cepheus was one of the old forty-eight aster- 
isms, and of considerable note among the wandering 
shepherds of Arabia. It contains several choice and 
remarkable double stars, nebule, and clusters, which 
have afforded ample subjects for the scrutinizing eyes 
of modern astronomers. The position of Cepheus and 
its principal stars can be clearly recognised between 
Polaris and the zenith, having the bright group of 
Cassiopeia on the east, and the chief stars of Draco on 
the west. Wecan almost imagine the exact form of 
this circumpolar constellation from the following lines:— 
‘Near to his wife and daughter, see aloft where Cepheus shines. 

The wife, the Little Bear, and Swan, with Draco bound his lines ; 
Above Polaris, twelve degrees, two stars the eye will meet, 
Gamma, the nomade shepherd’s gem, and Kappa—mark his feet: 
Alphirk, the Hindu’s Kalpeny, points out the monarch’s waist, 
While Alderamin, beaming bright, is on the shoulder placed : 


And where, o’er regions rich and vast, the Via Lactea’s led, 
Three stars, of magnitude the fourth, adorn the Ethiop’s head.” 


Our description of the midnight sky of August will, 
with the diagrams, be available for earlier and later 
hours at other seasons of the year. For example, the 
appearance of the heavens at midnight, on August 19, 
is the same as that at 10 p.m. on September 16, at 
8 p.m. on October 15, at 6 p.m. on November 15, and at 
2amon July 15. The July midnight map will serve 
for August at 10 o’clock. 

In 1868, the moon will be near Jupiter on August 
8th, Aldebaran on the morning of the 13th, Mars on 
the 14th, Venus on the 15th, Mercury on the 17th, 
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and Saturn on the 24th. During the first week of the 
month the moon will pass through the signs Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. A day or two after new 
moon she will be visible as a narrow crescent in the 
constellation Leo, and afterwards in Virgo. At this 
time the moon is a very interesting object near the 
western horizon. On the morning of the 18th a total 
eclipse of the sun by the moon will take place, com- 
mencing on the earth generally at 2.35 a.m. Greenwich 
mean time, and ending at 7.49 a.m. The sun will be 
partially obscured in southern Europe, but in the 
British Isles the eclipse will be invisible. It will, how- 
ever, be one of the most important solar eclipses which 
have occurred for a considerable period, as in some dis- 
tricts the time of total darkness will be almost at its 
greatest possible length, nearly seven minutes. This 
long interval of darkness will enable observers to note 
with great advantage the numerous curious phenomena 
only visible on these occasions. The narrow zone on 
the earth’s surface, where the total obscuration is visible, 
extends from the entrance of the Red Sea to Torres 
Straits. It enters India south of Bombay, near Vizia- 
droog, and crosses the Peninsula, passing near Kola- 
poor, Muktul, Guntoor, and Musulipitam, from whence 
it traverses the Bay of Bengal, Tenasserim, and the 
Gulf of Siam, where the greatest duration of total dark- 
ness takes place. The central line then passes through 
the north of Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, to 
Torres Straits. ‘The route of the mail-steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company between Bombay and 
Aden will be a favourable position for the observation of 
the eclipse. Valuable astronomical observations are 
expected to be made in different Indian localities on 
the central line of shadow, for which extensive pre- 
parations have been made in England, under the 
auspices of the Indian Government, assisted by the 
advice of the Councils of the Royal and Royal Astro- 
nomical Societies. ‘Two well-equipped expeditions have 
been, therefore, sent to Central India, one in charge of 
Major Tennant, R.E., and the other under the care of 
Capt. Herschel, R.E., son of the veteran astronomer 
Sir John Herschel. 

The phases, or times of change, of the moon are as 
follows :—Full moon on the 8rd at 11.52 a.m.; first 
quarter on the 11th at 0.28 p.m.; new moon on the 18th 
at 5.12 a.m.; and last quarter on the 25th at 0.47 a.m. 
The moon is at her greatest distance from the earth on 
the 3rd, and again on the 31st, and at her least dis- 
tance on the 17th. No star above the fifth magnitude 
1s occulted this month. 

Mercury is a morning star, visible near the north- 
east horizon in the beginning of August, about an hour 
before sunrise. On the 28th he is in conjunction with 
the sun, when his light is too much absorbed in the 
solar rays to be seen even with a telescope.—Venus is 
now a brilliant morning star, rising in the north-east 
at 2.56 a.m. on the 1st, and at 1.34 a.m. on the 31st. On the 
morning of the 7th she is apparently stationary among 
the stars; on the afternoon‘of the 15th she is in con- 
junction with the moon, and on the 21st at her greatest 
brilliancy—Mars is a morning star in Gemini. He 
rises on the 1st at 0.26 a.m., and a few minutes before 
midnight on the 3lst. Mars and Venus are therefore 
conspicuous objects before sunrise.—Jupiter rises on 
the Ist at 9.48 p.m., on the 15th at 8.50 p.m., and on the 
3lst at 7.45 p.m., and sets after sunrise. He is, con- 
sequently, both an evening and a morning star, south- 
east of the well-known square of Pegasus. On the 
Morning of the 15th he is due south at 3.19 amw.— 
“aturn is an evening star throughout the month, and 
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is still near Beta Scorpii. There can be no fear of 
confusing Saturn with Antares, as the contrast is very 
evident between the white and steady light of the planet 
and the reddish twinkling light of the star several 
degrees nearer the horizon. Saturn sets on the Ist at 
11.34 p.m., and on the 3lst at 9.87 p.a—Uranus rises 
several hours before the sun in the north-east, but a 
telescope is required to see this planet with advantage. 


PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES AT MEN, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


** Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd.” 
Cowreze. 


NO. VII.—HOLIDAY HUMOURS ; OR, THE WORLD ON THE WING. 
Wirn August, the world is on the wing. No sooner 
has the harvest-month arrived with its rich gifts of 
golden grain, and those manifold mercies displayed in 
the ripening fruits of the earth, and in what the 
American poet Lowell has quaintly called, the “ four 
months’ sunshine bound in sheaves,” than the exu- 
berance of Nature seems to influence mankind with a 
wondrous sympathetic feeling of gladness and rejoicing. 
Although the Almighty Framer of the universe has 
never left himself without a witness, and, although his 
power and goodness may be seen and felt in the most 
sterile scenes and barren wastes, yet, to poor human 
nature, more readily impressed through the senses of 
sight and hearing, it seems as though we are shown a 
greater manifestation of God’s works at one season of 
the year than at another. The seed buried in the earth 
out of our sight appeals less forcibly to the sluggish 
mind than the sight of the full ear of corn ripe for the 
reaper. And so, when the season comes, when the year 
has attained its maturity of vigour and beauty, the very 
dullest eyes can see its charms, and the most lukewarm 
heart beat one bound the quicker, in recognition of the 
loveliness that is so lavishly displayed to view, and in 
harmony with all the good impressions that then pour 
in upon us. 

It is then, when the grain-gathering harvest-month 
shines upon us, that the world seems desirous to make 
holiday. For some time it has brooded upon this 
subject ; and, during “the month of roses,” and its suc- 
cessor, the summer-smitten July, when St. Swithun’s 
oracle is consulted with much forecast and foreboding, 
it has seemed to poise itself, as says Hamlet, on 





“ wings as swift 
As meditation ;” 


the theme of its meditation being that important 
annually-recurring domestic question, “ Where shall we 
go?” And this question, after much anxious debating 
amid select family committees of each house, is carried, 
with moreor less unanimity—the decisive vote sometimes 
being given for Scarborough against Switzerland, or for 
Broadstairs in preference to Baden. When the knotty 
point has been definitely unravelled, all that Pater- 
familias has to do, is to examine into the state of the 
financial exchequer, and to grant the supplies with a 
liberal hand. When once the anxiety of the domestic 
debate has been removed from his mind, and he has duly 
arranged to his satisfaction the working of those various 
wheels that are to maintain the due progress of his 
calling or profession during his temporary absence from 
his accustomed seat of business, then there is no one more 
ready than Paterfamilias himself to recognise the 
forcible truth of that grand old maxim, “All work and 
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no play makes Jack a dull boy;” a wise saw, in com- 
parison with which, in his eyes, and at that special time, 
the celebrated sayings of the Grecian sages must pale 
their splendour. Well, it is in the month of August 
that all the world is on the wing. Very rarely can the 
real Parliament of the nation be found to prolong its 
sittings after the grouse-shooting date of the 12th of 
August; and the scattering of the Commons and Lords 
in the Upper and Lower Houses of the Legislature is the 
signal—if any signal were needed—for the simultaneous 
migration of the members of other houses through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

It is as though a touring epidemic possessed the 
entire population, and that every one was smitten by an 
overpowering feeling to obtain a change of scene and 
make a brief holiday. Shakspeare’s Orlando, when he 
tells Rosalind that thoughts are winged and go before 
actions, is told by her that she is in “a holiday 
humour,” and this is the humour in which August finds 
us. We are filled with what Charles Lamb calls “ the 
holiday-rejoicing spirit,” which begets a longing to be 
free from the tethers of work and the yoke of daily 
business. The holidays—of which the clerks in the 
Government offices so feelingly complain as being too 
few and far between—are the leisure hours of the work- 
a-day year—a grateful rest snatched from the noontide 
heat of labour, a brief breathing-time in the hurry and 
worry of life. They brace the overwrought muscles or 
overtaxed brain to renewed exertions; they release us 
for a time from the roar of the great Babel, changing 
it, perchance, for the more pleasant roaring of the sea; 
they take us from the smoke-covered city to the purer 
air of rural scenes—from the din of wheels and hammers 
to the tinkling chime of the sheep-bells or the 
thousand melodies of the wood-birds—from the engross- 
ing cares of the man-made town to the holiday delights 
of the God-made country. 

Stich a change of scene is not only a luxury, but it is 
felt to be an occasional necessity; and the poet of 
“The Task” has well described its expediency in these 


lines :— 
**The earth was made so various, that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 

* ‘Till half their beauties fade; the weary sight, 
Too well acquainted with their smiles, slides off 
Fastidions, seeking less familiar scenes.” 


9 


And Cowper proceeds to show that, when we thus 
temporarily renounce a scene that we love, it is not 
because we are senseless of its charms, but “ that such 
short absence may endear it more.’ The younger 
Pliny had come to a similar conclusion when he spoke 
of the pleasure that attends upon a change of air and 
scene; and the truth of the observation is fully recog- 
nised by every one who has the genuine holiday humour 
and holiday-rejoicing spirit, whether he be one whose 
circumstances will only permit him to take a return- 
ticket to Margate, or a more fortunate person who is 
able to extend his tour as far as Switzerland or Norway. 
They who, month after month, are in populous cities 
pent, and whose profession or business compels them to 
pass their days amid the distracting scenes of earthly 
toil, yearn for a brief summer’s holiday amid rural sights 
and sounds, and long to be brought for a time in close 
communion, face to face, with Nature. And, is not such 
a feeling, implanted so strongly in the human breast, 
an evidence of that innate craving for the Better Land 
to which we each hope to go when the fever and the fret 
of this life are over? The old poets sought to convey 
to heathen minds the idea of perfected happiness in 
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figuring it as a summer-drowse on beds of amaranth and 
asphodel, in the ever-blooming elysian meads; and this 
thought is repeated in Tennyson’s “lotos eaters” 
reclining on similar “beds of asphodel,” in the country 
where it ‘seemed always afternoon.” This fancy is so 
grateful to the natural sense, that the Christian poets 
have not disdained to use it, as, for example, in that 
world-known hymn of Watts, “ There is a land of pure 
delight,” where the pleasant country is represented as 
one where “ everlasting spring abides and never wither. 
ing flowers.” 

It is not wonderful that the holiday-rejoicing spirit 
should abound in the harvest-month, and that the world 
should be on the wing; but it would be indeed 
wonderful if, at such a glorious season, the Creator's 
widespread book of nature were not closely and carefully 
studied and its lessons brought home to the heart. Its 
lore can be read alike by the learned and unlearned; 
for the knowledge that is needful for its perusal comes 
of a loving heart for the Divine Author, and a docile 
spirit to be taught of him. Man’s inextinguishable love 
of nature has never been better expressed than by the 
poet Cowper, in a long passage, of which the following 
lines form a brief portion :— 

“°Tis born with all: the love of Nature’s works 
Is an ingredient in the compound Man, 
Infused at the creation of the kind. 
And though th’ Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of his hand, with so much art 
Diversified, that two were never found 
Twins at all points—yet, this obtains in all, 
That all discern a beauty in his works, 
And all can taste them; minds that have been form’d 


And tutor’d, with a relish more exact, 
But none without some relish, none unmovy’d.” 


It is no purposeless perusal of the great book of nature 
in which we may indulge during our August holidays; 
for it will supply us with much food for reflection, and 
with ample store for intellectual improvement. The 
tonic of a holiday is most grateful and invigorating; 
and the harder and more closely a man is kept at his 
business, or, as the expressive phrase runs, is “ nailed to 
his desk,”’ the greater is the need for his annual relaxa- 
tion. Even the poor horse in the mill does not grind 
all the year round; and brain-taxed workers must also 
have their brief season when they may get “out of 
harness.” This is the very title of that pleasant book 
on continental travels which Dr. Guthrie wrote when out 
for a holiday ; Judge Talfourd produced two volumes of 
“ Recollections of Three Continental Tours,” under the 
title of “Vacation Rambles and Thoughts ;” Dr. 
Forbes gave the public an account of a month i 
Switzerland, under the title of “The Physician’s Holi- 
day ;” and we are indebted for very many amusing 
and instructive works to those rare holidays when hard- 
worked men of business find themselves “out of 
harness.” ‘The phrase applies even to costume. The 
wig, gown, and bands are doffed for wide-awake, easy 
suit of tweed, or rough pea-jacket; the doctor’s gold- 
headed cane is thrown aside fora fly-rod; members of 
Parliament and members of the press are girt with 
knapsacks or game-bags; the baited Prime Minister 
baits his fishing-tackle in a Highland loch; the worried 
editor drops his steel-pen for the steel-tipped Alper 
stock, well pleased to finda “staff” which gives him 
no trouble; and even pulpits get a change, for it iss 
remarkable statistical fact, that the affection of the larynx, 
known as the dysphonia clericorum, or “ clergyman’s 
sore-throat,” becomes almost an epidemic in August 
and necessitates a temporary removal of the sufferer 
to Torquay, or the mild air of the Undercliff. If any on? 
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js in doubt where to make his holiday, and cannot 
satisfy himself with a perusal of the guide-books of 
Murray, Black, Nelson, Bradshaw, and others, he has 
only to turn to the advertising columns of the “ Times,” 
and glance over its columns of holiday announcements, 
the steamers, the trains, the tourists’ tickets, the 
lodgings to let, the hotels, the shooting and fishing 
boxes, the paraphernalia deemed by the advertisers to 
be indispensable to the tourist, from telescopes to water- 
proof boots, from a sandwich-case to a portable tent. 

_ The harvest-month of August is also the harvest-time 
for many others than those who are engaged in agri- 
culture. Not only is it the harvest-time of the lodging- 
house keepers—the Mesdames Pipchin, Lirriper, and 
Todgers of the British watering-places—but it is also the 
harvest-time of that widespread class, the Guide— 
whether he be the Swiss guide, who risks his neck as a 
recognised part of his professional duties; or the Scotch 
guide, who shows you the cleanly ruins of Melrose the 


magnificent; or the Irish guide, whose key-bugle, as | 


you face him in the boat, wakes the echoes of Killarney ; 
or those diverse-charactered English guides, from the 
yillage sexton, who unlocks for you the little Norman 
church, to the stately housekeeper or butler, who shows 
you my lord’s mansion, with the family pictures by 
famous artists, infamously named by them Slavarter 
Rosy, Georgie Hony, and Horrible Scratchy. Guide 
and lodging-house keeper alike must regard August as 
their special harvest-time ; and so general is the rush to 
the seaside at this season, that statisticians might make 
acurious calculation as to the relative population within 
gun-shot of the tidal beach in the months of August and 
January, and also as to what may be the probable extent 
of the flow of money in August from the centres to the 
extremities of the country. At such a time, the well- 
to-do shopkeepers change their characters; and, instead 
of soliciting custom, are, in their turn, customers and 
patrons, and freely part with a portion of their yearly 
gains to those sea-coast traders who live by letting 
lodgings and purveying necessities and luxuries to 
holiday tourists. For every one is on the wing in 
August; not the upper ten thousand only, nor even 
the upper portion of the great middle class; but trades- 
men, shopkeepers, and clerks—all alike can give the 
reins to their holiday-rejoicing spirit, however brief may 
be the leisure in which they may be able to indulge. 
_Times are altered, and men with them. The immense 
and sudden impetus given to a diffusion of knowledge 
bya cheap press has happened (for good, as it would 
seem) to take place simultaneously with the remarkable 
facilities afforded by the railways to procuring a change 
of scene and air in the quickest manner and at the 
cheapest price. It is but a trite remark to say, that the 
poor London clerk or tradesman can do what the mighty 
Queen Bess, or even the good George m1. could not do; 
and that, within the day, they can readily compass a trip 
to Margate, Ramsgate, or Brighton, and make that day 
to yield at least a full eight hours by the seaside. And 
yet such a remark, trite as it may be, recalls to our minds 
the tremendous advancement that we have made in this 
Tespect since that not remote day when the throne was 
occupied by the grandfather of our present gracious 
Queen. But it is reserved for us in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century to observe emphatically in 
August that the world is on the wing. 

It wings its way hither and thither, near and far. 
Te some, the holiday humour must be compressed in the 
day; to others, it may be represented by the return- 
leket, extending over three, four, or even seven days ; 
to others, again, it may come in the pleasant guise of a 
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tourist-ticket for a month, and may convey. them— 
perchance as “Cook’s Excursionists”—to continental 
countries, and enable them, on their return, to say with 
Dr. Johnson :—* All travel has its advantages. If 
the passenger visits better countries, he may learn to 
improve his own; and if fortune carries him to worse, 
he may learn to enjoy his own.” It has, in fact, 
frequently been found that one of the great pleasures 
of going from home is to get back home again; and 
that any discomforts that may attend our holiday trip 
do but enhance the domestic comforts to which we 
return with a fresh zest when our holiday is ended. 
Yet, so long as the holiday humour is upon us, and 
the holiday-rejoicing spirit thrills us with pleasure, we 
may gladly seize upon our vacation, though it should 
not find us with vacant minds. For if a man only 
looks around him upon the prevailing colour of the 
woods, the fields, and the ocean, he would find that— 
**These serve him with a hint 
That Nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear :” 

and such a hint ought to be taken and used to a good 
purpose. Of course, much will depend upon the idio- 
syncrasy of the individual observer as to the impressions 
that he receives from the scenes that he passes in re- 
view. Carlyle, for example, draws a picture of Frederick 
the Great travelling through Saxon Switzerland and 
regarding its scenery with a military eye, calculating 
how one hill would be stormed and another defended. 
Messrs. Blondin Brown, Leotard Smith, and other 
esteemed members of the Alpine Club, also regard those 
hills with calculations how they may best be stormed; 
but they would attack them with baton, axe, and rope, 
and, surmounting the difficulties of glacier and crevasse, 
would celebrate their triumph by a picnic on the Matter- 
horn, or a small and early party to view the sunrise from 
the Righi. And if we would watch the artists in the 
August holidays, we might see Mr. Sniggle, a painter of 
the most pronounced pre-Raffaelite school, spending 
days in the representation of a little patch of ground 
where the earth’s green carpet is “powdered” (as 
Chaucer expressively says) with daisies-; «hile, not far 
from him, is his friend, Mr. Splotch, dashing in effects 
with a broad touch and bold pencil. Each sees Nature 
in his own peculiar way, and each represents her, as 
the phrase now is, “loyally.” If it is work, it is the 
pleasant labour of the holiday-taker, who has escaped 
for awhile from his studio, and who, even if he cannot, 
as Mr. Hamerton did, pitch his “ Painter’s Camp in the 
Highlands,” can yet hoist his canvas umbrella, and, 
under its protecting shade, place upon his drawing- 
block such subjects as “ Highland Girls at the Burn,” 
or the lovely scenery of a West-Highland loch, girt 
with mountains. 

They who would regard the out-of-door painter in the 
Highlands or elsewhere as a worker, would probably be 
of that class of holiday-makers thus described by Dr. 
Mackay as saying :— 

‘Let me alone to my idle pleasure, 
What do I care for toil or treasure ? 
To-morrow I’]l work, if work you crave, 
Like a king, a statesman, or a slave; 
But not to-day, no! nor to-morrow, 
If from my drowsy ease I borrow 
No health and strength to bear my boat 
Through the great life-ocean where we float.” 

When the world is on the wing, the majority of holi- 
day-makers are like the moor-born sea-gulls, and unerr- 
ingly direct their flight seawards. The minority follow 
the fashion set during the two last seasons, and advocated 
by many eminent “fashionable doctors,” of taking their 
families to rural and ‘“ farmhouse” apartments, and 
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thereby avoiding the real as well as fancied perils of con- 
tagious diseases from which children frequently suffer in 
much-used marine lodging-houses. Others are more 
erratic, or fly further afield. Mr. Walton goes to Norway 
for the salmon-fishing; Mr. Skooner sails his yacht to 
Crete; Mr. Punter pays a professional visit to Baden; 
the volunteers who have shot for the ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of prizes at Wimbledon in July, and who have 
handled Enfields and small-bores even in their dreams, 
are found before the end of August, up to their knees in 
Usather, dealing destruction to the winged denizens of 

moors with the choicest specimens of Purday and 
Westley Richards; or else they are scattered over the 
touring districts of the continent. Some make trial of 
the newly-opened railway route over Mont Cenis, and 
jokingly contrast its five hours’ easy journey with the 
painful twelve hours drive that had to be taken swmmd 
diligentid, to quote the oft-repeated schoolboy joke. 
Others go to Chamouni or to Zermatt, “the young 
Chamouni,” or to Vevay, or Interlachen, or Geneva, or 
those many other pleasant haunts for tourists which have 
been so well described in these pages in “ The Regular 
Swiss Round” and “A Trip through the Tyrol,” while 
others, tempted by that “‘Lady’s Glimpse of Bohemia” 
that was given to the public last year by Miss Eden, find 
their way to lovely Bodenbach, in the valley of the Elbe, 
to drink the Giisselghen waterand take the Russian baths 
of iron-water wherewith to cure the mysterious malady 
known as hay-fever. Other home tourists content them- 
selves with the rival attractions of the various watering- 
places on the British and Irish coasts—the Dublin 
Kingstown, the Cork Queenstown, the Ayrshire Ard- 
rossan— Dunoon, Helensburg, and those other charming 
resorts that cluster round the Clyde—Portobello, the 
Margate of Edinburgh; the Welsh watering-places, 
Aberystwyth, Abergele, Llandudno, Penmaen-mawr, 
Tenby, Beaumaris, Rbyll; the rival English claimants 
for the holiday-takers, Scarborough, St. Leonards, 
Ryde, Tynemouth, Weston-super-Mare, Ilfracombe, 
Whitby, Lowestoft, Hunstanton, Dover, Blackpool, 
Clevedon, Freshwater, Worthing, Brighton. 

And the mention of this London-super-Mare reminds 
us that the seaside-going mania has only been developed 
in very recent times. Fifty years since it was compara- 
tively unknown, and the pleasant game of “ going to the 
coast” could only be played by those who had long 
purses and abundant leisure. Even the Trossachs were 
undiscovered, or, at any rate, unappreciated and un- 
known, until the Wizard of the North, in May, 1810, 
first revealed their beauties in the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
and by the wave of his magic wand created those hotels, 
railways, coaches, and steam-boats, that now enable the 
tens of thousands of tourists to enjoy the romantic 
country in the neighbourhood of Lochs Lomond and 
Katrine. Ventnor was a little fishing village at the begin- 
ning of the present century, until Sir James Clarke found 
it out and called it ‘‘ The British Madeira,” and raised it 
to be “ the capital of the Undercliff.” Weymouth was in 
obscurity, until Mr. Allen (Fielding’s “ Mr. Allworthy ”) 
recognised its value, and the Duke of Gloucester built a 
lodge there in 1780; yet it was not until nine years after 
that George the Third set the seal of fashion to Wey- 
mouth. What his son did for Brighton is now a matter of 
history ; but, when Dr. Johnson visited the locality, the 
modern Brighton, with its three-mile seaward rauge of 
palatial houses, was the fishing-town of Brighthelmstone. 
It had its society, it is true; and, notably, the doctor’s hosts, 
the Thrales, in whose hospitable house in West Street, 
just opposite to the King’s Head Inn, where Charles the 
Second passed the night before he escaped from England, 
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were given those dinners and evening parties of which 
we read such graphic accounts in Madame D’Arblay’s 
“ Diary,” Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Letters,” and Boswell’s “ Life.” 
There was a promenade on the Steyne, and meetings at 
the two fashionable booksellers’, Thomas and Bowen, and 
assemblies at “the rooms ” at Hick’s and the Ship. 

But, although Brighthelmstone was very far indeed 
from being Brighton, yet it was a gay place and the 
resort of fashion. The Rev. William Unwin paid ita 
visit in 1781, and his friend the poet Cowper writes to 
him on his safe return, and makes these remarks on the 
worldly gaiety of a watering-place: ‘ You did not discern 
many signs of sobriety, or true wisdom, among the 
people of Brighthelmstone, but it is not possible to 
observe the manners of a multitude, of whatever rank, 
without learning something. If he sees nothing to 
imitate, he is sure to see something to avoid; if 
nothing to congratulate his fellow-creatures upon, at 
least much to excite his compassion. There is not, I think, 
so melancholy a sight in the world (a hospital is not to 
be compared with it) as that of a thousand persons dis- 
tinguished by the name of gentry, who, gentle perhaps 
by nature, and made more gentle by education, have the 
appearance of being innocent and inoffensive, yet, being 
destitute of all religion, or not at all governed by the 
religion they profess, are none of them at any great dis- 
tance from an eternal state where self-deception will be 
impossible, and where amusements cannot enter. Some 
of them, we may say, will be reclaimed; it is most probable, 
indeed, that some of them will, because mercy, if one may 
be allowed the expression, is fond of distinguishing itself 
by seeking its objects among the most desperate class; 
but the Scripture gives no encouragement to the warmest 
charity to hope for deliverance for them all. When I ses 
an afflicted and unhappy man, I say to myself, there is, 
perhaps, a man whom the world would envy, if they knew 
the value of his sorrows, which are possibly intended only 
to soften his heart and to turn his affections towards their 
proper centre. But, when I see or hear of a crowd of 
voluptuaries, who have no ears but for music, no eyes but 
for splendour, and no tongue but for impertinence and 
folly, I say, or at least I see occasion to say, this is mad- 
ness. This persisted in, must have a tragical conclusion. 
It will condemn you not only as Christians unworthy of 
the name, but as intelligent creatures.” ‘These may nob 
be palatable words to many of the butterfly visitors who 
merely seek a watering-place because of its gaiety or 
fashion; but, as the best tonics are bitter to the taste, 
so these strictures of the gentle-hearted poet might be 
profitably laid to heart by those who would make the 
very best use of their holidays at the season of the year 
when the world is on the wing. 

One parting word on behalf of those who cannot take 
wing unless the wings are given to them. At this season 
many of those who work hard and gratuitously all throngh 
the year, in day-schools, Sunday-schools, ragged-schools, 
city missions, and other similar benevolent and charitable 
institutions, plead through the advertising columns of the 
press for a little aid to enable them to take the destitute 
children and poorscholars for a day’s treat into the country 
—to Epping Forest, Greenwich Park, the Crystal Palace 
or, perhaps, even tothe seaside. And let them not plead 
in vain. Even a London Arab and “ town sparrow” cal 
recognise the truth of Cowper’s words— 

** A breath of unadult’rate air, 2 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer.” 
And a day in the country, spent in a holiday-rejoicing 
and a thankful spirit, may prove not only a time of 
present gladness, but an event from which may spring 
the most humanising feelings and lasting benefits. 
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